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THAILAND: A DEMOCRACY IN PERIL 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2014 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Steve Chabot 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Chabot. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Good afternoon and welcome to this afternoon’s subcommittee 
hearing. I want to thank the gentleman from California, Mr. Bera, 
for serving as today’s ranking member and also thank our distin- 
guished witness. Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary Scot 
Marciel, for being here. For reasons beyond our control we had to 
reschedule today’s hearing from last week, so I appreciate your 
flexibility. While the Department of Defense was previously sched- 
uled to also testify, they rescinded their participation and were no 
longer able to join the panel, which is unfortunate. Mr. Marciel, I 
hope you will be able to address some of their perspectives on the 
situation in Thailand and the responses to the coup in their ab- 
sence to the best of your ability. I note the nodding of your head 
that indicates you will be able to do that and we thank you for 
that. 

Today’s hearing was called to examine the implications of the 
Royal Thai Army’s coup d’etat on Thailand’s alliance with the 
United States and to assess the administration’s responses to the 
junta’s seizure of power. 

Over the past year or so, we have witnessed Thailand descend 
into a state of complete political impasse. Since late last year, pro- 
tests of up to 200,000 people immobilized Bangkok, challenging the 
government’s right to rule; the February 2014 elections were boy- 
cotted by the opposition Democratic Party and Thailand’s Constitu- 
tional Court declared them null and void; Prime Minister Yingluck 
was forced out of office on corruption charges and faces impeach- 
ment by the Senate; and finally on May 20th the Royal Thai Army 
declared martial law and formally took control of the country on 
May 22nd. 

Almost immediately, the junta suspended Thailand’s Constitu- 
tion, imposed a nationwide curfew, blocked international media, 
banned public gatherings of more than five people, detained jour- 
nalists and academics, arrested political leaders, shut down nearly 
3,000 local radio stations, and censored over 300 Web pages. While 
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the curfew has since been lifted, restrictions on media remain in 
place, some activists still remain in detention, and civil society is 
living under a dark shadow fearing reprisal by the junta, which 
has issued harsh warnings against all political activities or public 
comments seen threatening to the monarchy or the junta’s control. 

The latest coup is Thailand’s second since 2006 and twelfth since 
1932. But even amid a series of coups, Thailand has long been con- 
sidered an outpost of democracy and liberal ideas in Southeast 
Asia. Surely, against the likes of Hun Sen’s dictatorial hand in 
Cambodia, the long-time junta-controlled government in Burma, 
and the authoritarian communist regimes in Vietnam and Laos, 
this was not so difficult of a status to maintain. 

Today, however, former political leaders, activists, and workers 
are fleeing Thailand for Cambodia to escape the increasing intoler- 
ance of dissent imposed by the junta. Only 1 year ago, this direc- 
tion of migration would have been unheard of While this flight of 
people continues, Thailand faces a serious reputational reckoning 
as the international community questions Thailand’s status as a 
beacon of democracy in Asia. Its political crisis has already created 
a sense of unease among foreign investors, and because of the in- 
stability and uncertainty, those investors are running cold. 

The junta claims that seizing power was necessary to save Thai 
democracy’s long-term prospects — also what they said during the 
2006 coup — yet, military junta chief Prayuth Chano-cha has said 
there will be no win-win situation following the coup and that citi- 
zens must temper their expectations. The military has one goal, 
though, which is to decrease the power of the Thai Rak Thai Party, 
whose followers are called the “Red Shirts.” Promulgating a new 
constitution to reduce the power of the political parties in the Par- 
liament, just as it did in 2007, and further strengthening the role 
of military and monarchy is likely how the junta will accomplish 
this. Whichever way you cut it, Thailand’s democracy is in peril. 

The United States and Thailand have been allies since 1954 and 
friends for 180 years, but this latest coup raises a myriad of chal- 
lenges for the alliance. Thailand serves as a regional operational 
platform for over 50 U.S. Government agencies, and acts as an an- 
chor for a multitude of U.S. regional security initiatives. According 
to U.S. law, though, any country whose duly elected government is 
deposed by military coup is prohibited from receiving any direct 
foreign assistance until a new democratically elected government 
has taken office. 

The actions taken by the State Department immediately fol- 
lowing the coup, which included suspending an estimated $10.5 
million in foreign assistance to Thailand for Fiscal Year 2014, and 
the Defense Department’s suspension of two bilateral military exer- 
cises and high-level official visits scheduled this month, were ap- 
propriate. However, there are estimations that this coup could last 
for up to 2 years. The administration’s actions thus far only impose 
penalties through September — the end of the 2014 Fiscal Year. 

Thailand’s military is a regular recipient of FMF and IMET as- 
sistance, totaling about $8 million for the past 3 years. But over 
the course of the last few decades, the U.S. has spent millions pro- 
moting good governance through democracy and rule of law activi- 
ties in Thailand. With so much invested in training and empow- 
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ering the Thai military, I have to question the effectiveness of this 
assistance and whether it has had any real impact on encouraging 
democratic values within the Thai military itself. 

I hope, Mr. Marciel, you can discuss the administration’s long- 
term plans regarding additional restrictions that may be put in 
place while the junta remains in power, and how the administra- 
tion will reformat its aid programs in Thailand to support true 
democratic forces within the country. 

Finally, while I understand that imposing restrictions or sus- 
pending certain activities raises fears of damaging multilateral re- 
lations beyond Thailand, the U.S. must stand by its commitment 
to support the democratic values that millions of Thais support, 
versus the junta’s notion of a guided democracy that will weed out 
political party influence. The U.S. needs to act with prudence and 
measure, with acknowledgment that bilateral relations cannot pro- 
ceed as they did only a couple months ago until free and fair elec- 
tions allow the people of Thailand to duly elect their leaders. 

I think we all look forward to hearing from our witness this 
afternoon. I would now like to yield to Mr. Bera for his opening re- 
marks for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bera. Thank you. Chairman Chabot, for calling this impor- 
tant hearing and, obviously, a very timely hearing and thank you 
to Mr. Marciel for being here. 

For the past 6 years, Thailand has been a crucial ally and a long- 
standing friend. The Thais have been critical partners in carrying 
out many U.S. Government programs in a variety of areas such as 
health care, refugee assistance and defense cooperation. 

Nevertheless, I am concerned along with the chairman with 
Thailand’s political deadlock, the restriction of freedom of the press 
and assembly and the detention of political leaders and journalists. 

As the world’s greatest democracy, we must call on the Thai mili- 
tary to respect human rights and free speech and to refrain from 
the crackdown of press, protests and arrested people for free speech 
and political beliefs. 

Furthermore, the last decade has proven to be a particularly 
challenging one for Thailand as it has been embroiled in a great 
power struggle between the Red Shirts and the Yellow Shirts — two 
movements with clear fundamental socioeconomic differences. 

In 2006, the Prime Minister was accused of corruption and was 
deposed by a military coup. Since then, there have been sporadic 
outbreaks of violence from both sides of the political divide. 

In 2011, Thaksin’s sister, Yingluck, became Prime Minister of 
Thailand. Last November, thousands of anti-government protestors 
assembled in Bangkok to object to an amnesty bill that many be- 
lieved would allow Thaksin to return from exile without facing cor- 
ruption charges. 

Due to the mounting pressure from the opposition. Prime Min- 
ister Yingluck announced that elections were going to take place in 
February of this year but she stated that she would not step down 
from her position until the newly elected government could take of- 
fice. 

Unfortunately, the February election results were found to be in- 
valid due to the opposition’s boycotting of the polls. Prime Minister 
Yingluck remained in power until May 7th when the Thailand con- 
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stitutional court ousted her and several officials from office for 
abuse of power. 

On May 20th, martial law was implemented throughout Thai- 
land and on May 22nd the military established Thailand’s interim 
government. As a result of Thailand’s military takeover, the U.S. 
suspended military training exercises and froze $10.5 million in 
foreign assistance. 

In late May, Army Commander Prayuth, the head of the Na- 
tional Council for Peace and Order, stated that he expected the in- 
terim government to be in charge for at least the next 14 months 
or until peace, order and reform is achieved. 

As one of our oldest geopolitical allies, I do hope that the Thai 
military moves quickly to hold free and fair elections so they can 
transition to a peaceful, democratic civilian-led government. 

I am also encouraged that Thailand revealed a three-phase road- 
map last month which is a positive step toward bettering the lives 
of the Thai people and restoring democracy. 

Again, thank you. Chairman Chabot, for holding this important 
discussion where we have an opportunity to review our positions 
and policies on Thailand. I would like to again thank Ambassador 
Marciel for being here and I look forward to his testimony. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who is also the ranking member of the Terrorism, Non- 
proliferation, and Trade Subcommittee, is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. Thailand has been our friend for a 
long time. I associate myself with the chair and the ranking mem- 
ber. It is a shame to see this division. The Shinawatra group might 
not be the one that I would support if I was a citizen of Thailand. 

I am not. We need to support democracy even if a majority of the 
people that we would interact with — the business class, the most 
educated, those in the capital — are wearing yellow shirts. 

It is not which group can put the most people on the streets in 
central Bangkok. It is which side can win elections. One hopes that 
some middle ground is found. 

I would like to go to Thailand and see orange shirts on everyone. 
But — and I think we should try to do what we can that is appro- 
priate to facilitate that. But ultimately this is a case where we 
need to respect democracy, and I yield back. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. The gentleman yields back 
and I would now like to turn to the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Rohrabacher, who is the chairman of the Europe, Eurasia, and 
Emerging Threats Subcommittee. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. It seems like a life- 
time ago I had spent some time in Vietnam in 1967. I wasn’t with 
the military but I was up with the Montagnards in the central 
highlands and I — when I left Vietnam I was very disillusioned by 
the hatred and the murder and the killing and the mayhem that 
I saw going on. 

And I went to Thailand on the way home and there were people 
who were smiling and they were happy people and they were an 
island of tranquility and goodness in the middle of bloodletting and 
despotism that was happening all around them. 
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This was true. The stability and happiness and prosperity that 
Thailand has had over the years has always been such a blessing 
that we have all thought we have all rooted for that. And it is 
heartbreaking now for those of us who have always considered the 
Thai people to be brothers and sisters to see that island of happi- 
ness and stability and good will now turning into chaos and nega- 
tive sentiments and vitriol. 

We would hope that the military does not make the wrong deci- 
sion and stay too long. Perhaps they needed to — we’ll find out from 
our witness — whether or not they needed to go in in the first place. 

But the worst thing that can happen to Thailand now is if the 
military who came to stop all of this decides that they are going 
to stay and then systematizes and cements this negativity into 
their society. 

So we wish the Thai people success in recapturing the positive 
spirit they once had. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. And I would now like to in- 
troduce our witness panel this afternoon. It is a witness panel of 
one and that is Mr. Scot Marciel, who has served as the Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for the Bureau of East Asia and Pacific 
Affairs since August 2013. Previously, he was U.S. Ambassador to 
the Republic of Indonesia. Prior to that, Mr. Marciel served as Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary, East Asia and Pacific Bureau, where he 
was responsible for relations with Southeast Asia and was Ambas- 
sador for ASEAN Affairs. He has been a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service since 1985 during which time he has served in 
Vietnam, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Brazil and Turkey, as well 
as in the Economic Bureau’s Office of Monetary Affairs. Mr. 
Marciel grew up in Fremont, California. He is a graduate of the 
University of California at Davis and the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. We welcome you here this afternoon. 

I am sure you are familiar with our 5-minute rule and we would 
suggest that since you are one you can expand a little bit but if 
you could keep it close to 5 minutes we would appreciate it. Thank 
you very much. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SCOT MARCIEL, PRINCIPAL 

DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF EAST ASIAN 

AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Marciel. Chairman Chabot, members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss 
the recent coup in Thailand. 

Mr. Chairman, last year we celebrated 180 years of friendly rela- 
tions with Thailand, one of our five treaty allies in Asia. We have 
enjoyed very close relations and U.S. -Thai cooperation on a wide 
range of issues has been a extremely good for a long time. 

Our militaries engage in bilateral and multilateral exercises that 
provide invaluable opportunities to develop relationships and in- 
crease coordination and cooperation. For many years, Thailand has 
also been an important partner on important humanitarian goals 
and priorities. 

We enjoy excellent cooperation on health, health research and 
many other issues. In addition, diplomatically Thailand has played 
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a constructive role in the Asia Pacific region including as a member 
of ASEAN and APEC. 

The United States is both Thailand’s third largest trading part- 
ner, with more than $37 billion in two-way trade, and its third 
largest investor with more than $13 billion in cumulative foreign 
direct investment. 

Our Embassy in Bangkok is a regional hub for the U.S. Govern- 
ment and remains one of our largest missions in Asia. Very impor- 
tantly, we also enjoy extremely close people-to-people ties with 
Thailand. So for all these reasons, we care deeply about our rela- 
tionship and about the people of Thailand. 

Eor many years, we were pleased to see Thailand build pros- 
perity and democracy, becoming in many ways a regional success 
story as well as a close partner. Over the past decade, however, 
Thailand has grappled with an internal political debate that has di- 
vided not only the political class but society as a whole. 

Describing this complex debate would take more time than we 
have today, but in the simplest terms it is between the supporters 
and opponents of former Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, 
whose approach to politics and governance made him — gave him 
significant influence but also made him a polarizing figure. 

The debate also reflects deeper conflicts between segments of so- 
ciety based both on socioeconomic status and on geography and 
these divisions contributed to a coup in 2006 and again, unfortu- 
nately, last month. 

This latest coup came at the end of 6 months of intense political 
struggle between rival groups that included months-long dem- 
onstrations in the streets of Bangkok. Military leaders argued that 
the coup was necessary to prevent violence, end political paralysis 
and create the conditions for stronger democracy. 

Our position during the entire past decade of turbulence and spe- 
cifically during the last 6 months of turmoil has been to avoid tak- 
ing sides in Thailand’s internal political competition while stress- 
ing our support for democratic principles and for the bilateral rela- 
tionship. 

Prior to the coup, we publicly and privately stated our opposition 
to a coup or other extra constitutional actions, stressing that the 
solution in a democracy is to let the people select their leaders 
through elections. 

We consistently communicated that message to Thai officials 
through our Ambassador, visits by senior officials and through 
military channels. When the coup nonetheless took place, we imme- 
diately criticized it. 

Beginning with Secretary Kerry’s statement on May 22, we have 
consistently called for the restoration of civilian rule, a return to 
democracy and full respect for human rights. 

We have told Thai officials that we understood their frustration 
with their longstanding political problems but also stressed that 
coups do not solve these problems but are themselves a step back- 
wards. 

Recent events have shown that the current coup is both more re- 
pressive and likely to last longer than the previous one. The ruling 
military council has summoned, detained and intimidated hun- 
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dreds of political figures, academics, journalists, online commenta- 
tors and peaceful protestors. 

It continues to censor the media and the Internet. The military 
government has said they will appoint an interim government by 
September and has laid out a vague time line for elections within 
approximately 15 months. 

Its stated intention is to reduce conflict and partisanship within 
society, thereby paving the way for a more harmonious political en- 
vironment when civilians return to control. Frankly, we do not see 
how the coup and subsequent repressive actions will produce the 
political compromise and reconciliation that Thailand needs. 

Like most Thai, we want Thailand to live up to its democratic 
ideals, strengthen its democratic institutions and return to demo- 
cratic governance. The coup and post-coup repression have made it 
impossible for us to proceed with a business as usual approach to 
Thailand. As required by law, we have suspended more than $4.7 
million of security-related assistance. 

In addition, we have cancelled high-level engagements, exercises 
and a number of training programs with the military and police. 
For example, we have halted a bilateral naval exercise that was 
under way when the coup occurred and cancelled an Army exercise 
scheduled for this month. 

We continue to review other programs and engagements and will 
consider further measures as circumstances warrant. At the same 
time, mindful of our long-term strategic interests, we remain com- 
mitted to maintaining our enduring friendship with the Thai peo- 
ple and nation, including the military. 

The challenge we face is to make clear our support for a rapid 
return to democracy and human rights while also working to en- 
sure we are able to maintain and strengthen this friendship and 
alliance over the long term. 

After democracy is restored, we fully hope and intend that Thai- 
land will continue to be a crucial partner in Asia for many decades 
to come. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify. I look forward to trying to 
answer your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marciel follows:] 
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Testimony of Scot A. Marciel 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 
Before the 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific 
June 23, 2014 

For Hearing on ‘Thailand: A Democracy At Risk” 


Chaimian Chabot and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the recent coup in Thailand. 

The U.S.-Thai Relationship 

Mr, Chaimian, last year, we commemorated 180 years of friendly relations with 
Thailand, one of our five treaty allies in Asia. We have enjoyed very close 
relations, and U.S.-Thai cooperation on regional and global law enforcement, non- 
proliferation, and security has been extremely good. Our militaries engage in a 
wide range of important bilateral and multilateral joint exercises. Thailand is host 
to the largest such event in die Asia-Pacific region, the annual Cobra Gold joint 
exercise, which brings together the armed forces of 27 countries, including the 
United States, Thailand, Indonesia, Japan, South Korea, Malaysia, Singapore, and 
a number of observer countries. These exercises provide invaluable opportunities 
for our militaries to develop important relationships and increase coordination and 
cooperation, including on responding to humanitaiian disasters. 

For many years, Thailand also has been an important partner on humanitarian goals 
and priorities. It hosted hundreds of thousands of refugees after the Vietnam War, 
and even today hosts 140,000 refugees, including politically-sensitive minority 
groups which face problems or persecution elsewhere in the region. Thailand has 
long played a constmctive role in the Asia-Pacific region, including as a member 
of ASEAN and APEC. Tn recent years, we have worked closely with the Thais to 
respond to natural disasters in the region, including when neighboring Bunna was 
hit by a devastating cyclone in 2008. We also work closely together on health 
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issues, one of our major cornerstones for successful bilateral cooperation with the 
presence of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention and the Armed Forces 
Research Institute of Medical Science (AFRJMS), where they have helped develop 
the only vaccine for FnV/AfDS ever proven efficacious in human trials. 

Commercially, the United States is both Thailand’s third-largest bilateral trading 
partner with more than $37 billion in two-way trade, and its third-largest investor 
with more than $13 billion in cumulative foreign direct investment. Thailand has 
the second-largest economy in Southeast Asia, after Indonesia, and our American 
Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok represents a diverse body of more than 800 
companies doing business across nearly all sectors of the Thai economy. 

Our Embassy in Bangkok is a regional hub for the U.S. government and remains 
one of our largest missions in Asia, with over 3,000 Thai and American employees 
representing over 60 departments and agencies. We enjoy close people-to-people 
ties, and more than 5,000 Peace Corps Volunteers have served successfully in 
Thailand over the past 52 years. 

So for all these reasons, we care deeply about our relationship and about the people 
of Thailand. For many years, we were pleased to see Thailand build prosperity and 
democracy, becoming in many ways a regional success story as well as a close 
partner on shared priorities such as coimterterrorism, wildlife trafficking, 
transnational crime, energy security, and conservation of the environment. 

Thailand’s Political Situation and Coup 

Over the past decade, however, Thailand has grappled with an internal political 
debate tliat has increasingly divided not only the political class but society as a 
whole. Describing this complex debate would take more time than we have today, 
but in the simplest terms it is between supporters and opponents of former Prime 
Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, whose approach to politics and governance gave him 
significant influence but also made him a polarizing figure. The debate also 
reflects deeper conflicts between different segments of society based both on 
socio-economic status and on geography. For the past ten years, Thai politics has 
been dominated by debate, protests, and even occasional violence between these 
groups competing for political influence. These divisions led to a coup in 2006 
and again, unfortunately, last month. 

This latest coup came at the end of six months of renewed, intense political 
struggle between rival groups that included months-long demonstrations in the 
streets of Bangkok and occupations of govenmient buildings. Efforts to forge a 
compromise failed, and on May 22 the anned forces staged a coup. Military 
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leaders argued that the coup was necessary to prevent violence, end political 
paralysis, and create the conditions for a stronger democracy. 

Our position during the past decade of turbulence, and specifically during the 
recent six months of tiumoil, has been to avoid taking sides in Thailand’s internal 
political competition, while consistently stressing our support for democratic 
principles and commitment to our relab'onship with the Thai nation. On numerous 
occasions, we publicly and privately stated our opposition to a coup or other extra- 
constitutional actions, stressing that the only solution in a democracy is to let the 
people select the leaders and policies they prefer through elections. We 
consistently communicated that message directly to Thai officials, at high levels, 
through our Ambassador in Bangkok and during the visits of senior State 
Deparhnent officials to Thailand, as well as through both high-level and working- 
level military channels. 

When the coup nonetheless took place, we immediately reiterated our principled 
opposition to military intervention. Beginning with Secretary Kerry’s statement on 
May 22, we have consistently criticized the military coup and called for the 
restoration of civilian rule, a return to democracy, and full respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, including the freedoms of expression and peaceful 
assembly. We have told Thai officials that we understood their frustration with 
their long-standing political problems, but also stressed that coups not only do not 
solve these problems, but are themselves a step backwards. 

Initially, we held out hope that - as happened with the 2006 coup - the military 
would move relatively quickly to transfer power to a civilian government and 
move towards free and fair elections. However, recent events have shown that the 
current military coup is both more repressive and likely to last longer than the last 
one. The ruling military council has continuously sununoned, detained, and 
intimidated hundreds of political figures, academics, journalists, online 
commentators, and peaceful protesters. It continues to censor local media sources 
and the internet, and has in the past weeks blocked international media as well. 
Actions by military authorities have raised anxiety among minority groups and 
migrant workers living within Thailand. For example, recent reports indicate that 
close to 200,000 Cambodian workers have fled Thailand out of fear that the 
military council will crack down on undocumented workers. 

The military government has said that it will appoint an interim government by 
September, and has laid out a vague timeline for elections within approximately 1 5 
months. Its stated intention, diuing the period of military rule, is to reduce conflict 
and partisanship within society, thereby paving the way for a more harmonious 
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political environment when civilians return to control. Meanwhile, the military 
government has begun a campaign to remove officials perceived to be loyal to the 
previous government. Many board members including chairs (mostly appointed by 
former Prime Minister Yingluck Shinawatra and former Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shinawatra) of Thailand’s 56 state owned enterprises have been strongly 
encouraged to resign their positions in favor of military-selected replacements. 
Rapid, sweeping changes are being proposed in the energy and labor sectors, and 
greater foreign investment restrictions are being considered in industries like 
telecommunications. 

We do not see, however, how the coup and subsequent repressive actions will 
produce the political compromise and reconciliation that Thailand so desperately 
needs. We do not believe that true reconciliation can come about through fear of 
repression. The deep-rooted imderlying issues and differences of opinion that fuel 
this divisioir can only be resolved by tbe people of Thailand through democratic 
processes. Like most Thai, we want Thailand to live up to its democratic ideals, 
strengthen its democratic institutions, and retinn peacefully to democratic 
governance through elections. 

Protecting Our Interests and Preserving Democracy 

Our interests include the preservation of peace and democracy in Thailand, as well 
as the continuation of our important partnership with Thailand over the long-term. 
We remain committed to the bettennent of the lives of the Thai people and to 
Thailand regaining its position of regional leadership, and we believe the best way 
to achieve that is through a return to a democratically elected government. 

The coup and post-coup repression have made it impossible for our relationship 
with Thailand to go on with “business as usual.” As required by law, we have 
suspended more than $4.7 million of security-related assistance. In addition, we 
have cancelled high-level engagements, exercises, and a niunber of training 
programs with the military and police. For example, in coordination with the 
Deparhnent of Defense, we halted bilateral naval exercise CARAT (Cooperation 
Afloat Readiness and Training), which was underway during the coup, and 
canceled the planned bilateral Hanuman Guardian army exercise. We continue to 
review other programs and engagements, and will consider further measures as 
circumstances warrant. Many other nations have expressed similar views. Oru 
hope is that this strong international message, plus pressure from within Thailand, 
will lead to an easing of repression and an early return to democracy. 

At the same time, mindful of our long-term strategic interests, we remain 
committed to maintaining our enduring friendship with the Thai people and nation. 
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including the military. The challenge facing the United States is to make clear our 
support for a rapid return to democracy and fundamental freedoms, while also 
working to ensure we are able to maintain and strengthen this important friendship 
and our security alliance over the long term. 

Moving fonvard, it is important that the transition to civilian rule be inclusive, 
transparent, timely, and result in a return to democracy through free and fair 
elections that reflect the will of the Thai people. After democracy is restored, we 
fully hope and intend that Thailand, our longtime friend, will continue to be a 
crucial partner in Asia for many decades to come. 

Conclusion 

In closing, let me make one final point. Strong, enduring, bipartisan Congressional 
support for our efforts to move Thailand back towards its democratic tradition and 
to preserve om long-term friendship and interests are essential for a successful 
outcome. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify on this importairt topic. I am happy to answer 
any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testi- 
mony here this afternoon and we will now have members ask ques- 
tions and I will recognize myself for 5 minutes to ask the first 
question. 

Thailand’s second coup in a decade has demonstrated what 
seems to be a greater trend emerging in Southeast Asia. Democ- 
racy is hanging by a thread in Cambodia, Burma, and has re- 
gressed in Malaysia. It never really existed in Vietnam or Laos and 
it is in peril now in Thailand. In addition, efforts to establish a 
more effective democracy — as the Royal Thai Army is attempting 
under its latest coup — is setting a bad precedent and really sending 
the wrong message. My question is this: Is the administration con- 
cerned that the deterioration of the democratic process in Thailand 
is doing just that, sending a bad precedent for the region, particu- 
larly in Burma where the military has been reluctant to live up to 
its reform commitments? 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Certainly, promoting 
democracy and human rights is a key part of our foreign policy, of 
course, everywhere, and certainly in Southeast Asia. 

So we look at the coup in Thailand primarily bilaterally in the 
impact on Thailand itself But you are right, also the negative ex- 
ample it sends — it sets for the region. 

I guess maybe I am slightly on the more optimistic side but I 
would note that in Southeast Asia over the last 10 to 20 years I 
think we have actually seen some significant progress, most nota- 
bly, of course, in Indonesia, which is a free democracy and will 
have its elections very soon. The Philippines, in Burma, as you 
mentioned, there is a lot more — a lot of room to go. 

I think there has been some significant progress in recent years 
but, as I said, a huge amount of work still to be done and we would 
rather have positive examples. One other point I might highlight, 
Mr. Chairman, is that it was interesting to me to see the regional 
response to the coup in Thailand. 

I would argue that 10 years ago none of the neighbors in ASEAN 
would have said anything. But in this case, certainly Indonesia 
spoke out and others did as well, expressing concern and a hope 
for a return to normalcy and to stability and I think that is a posi- 
tive sign in the region. 

I don’t want to exaggerate it but I think what we are seeing is 
that democracy is more the standard and things like coup are less 
acceptable even in the region than they used to be and I think that 
is a positive sign. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Their military has been largely silent 
about the whereabouts of certain citizens that remain in detention. 
The National Council for Peace and Order, NCPO, claims it is only 
talking with citizens it detains to explain to them why the military 
took over. It also claims most people are detained for only a few 
hours while those with stronger political views are detained not 
more than 7 days. However, over the weekend the NCPO revealed 
that it has kept a Red Shirt activist, Ms. Kristuda, in detention for 
3 weeks to “help her mediate, restore consciousness and reconsider 
many things so that they can adjust her understanding.” 

Mr. Marciel, can you explain what this means and whether the 
detention of individuals without charges are in accordance with 
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international human rights standards? And also even though we 
have not heard of any detainees being harmed or mistreated to 
date, at least that I am aware of, they were all required to sign 
documents saying that they were not harmed, intimidated, coerced, 
misled, tortured or forced to give or commit any inappropriate act 
before they were released? However, I might add, a number of peo- 
ple have said they were subject to intimidation and an aggressive 
interrogation and, before released, issued direct warnings. Don’t 
these actions betray the junta’s claims that it is not harming or in- 
timidating targeted individuals and does the State Department 
have any idea how many people may still be detained against their 
will? 

Is it the administration’s plan to address this clamp down on 
fundamental freedoms by restricting certain engagement activities? 
So that is a lot to respond to but you have 38 seconds. 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are deeply troubled by the — by the military council’s actions. 
They are continuing to summon and detain and intimidate political 
figures, academics, journalists, peaceful protestors. 

We have publicly and in our private conversations with govern- 
ment authorities have emphasized that, you know, priority number 
one for us is to end this practice of detaining people. 

To be honest, our information is very similar to yours in terms 
of what is happening that we — though we haven’t seen evidence of 
physical mistreatment but certainly intimidation that is leading a 
lot of people to choose not to talk. 

This is a problem. I don’t know the particular case of Ms. 
Kristuda but we will certainly look into it but 

Mr. Chabot. If you could look into that we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Marciel. Sure. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. My time has expired. The 
gentleman from California, Mr. Bera, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bera. Thank you. Chairman Chabot. 

A hundred and eighty years of friendship certainly makes Thai- 
land one of our oldest and most reliable friends and, certainly, lis- 
tening to my colleague from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, Thailand 
has in its past represented a bastion of stability and peace and cer- 
tainly, Ambassador Marciel, you talked about the people-to-people 
ties. 

So, certainly, the strong relationship there. So it is a very impor- 
tant relationship to the United States and one that we would love 
to get back to as quickly as possible to the mutual benefit of both 
countries. 

Could you expand on why this relationship is so important to 
U.S. interests and what benefits we have seen from the relation- 
ship? 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you. Congressman. It is a good questions 
and I know Congressman Rohrabacher talked about being there, 
you know, some years ago when it was a bastion and, of course, 
the relationship goes back 180 years. The treaty relationship goes 
back to 1954. 

And we have, over the many years, built up extremely close rela- 
tions and cooperation on a huge range of issues. Of course, we have 
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the security alliance where we have worked together in many areas 
including the Vietnam War back in the ’60s and early ’70s. 

We worked very closely with Thailand for many years after the 
war and even since then, dealing with huge refugee outflows from 
neighboring countries. There are still about 140,000 refugees in 
Thailand. 

But on other areas we work — do great work doing health re- 
search together, working on disaster relief. I remember flying into 
Burma in 2008 from a Thai air force base with a Thai general to 
start the process of delivering relief supplies to the Burmese after 
the terrible cyclone that hit there. 

We have had Peace Corps there, thousands of Peace Corps volun- 
teers and students. What we have had is we have built up a huge 
amount of trust over the years. The main — you know, the Thai are 
very proud and very nationalistic so they don’t surrender their sov- 
ereignty at all. 

But they have been willing to work with us to fix common prob- 
lems without a lot of bureaucracy and so on, just a very practical, 
pragmatic opportunity, and it has also been, as we said earlier, be- 
come a huge center for our regional operations. 

We do a lot of our regional assistance out of there just because 
we have very good pragmatic cooperation on a wide range of issues. 
So it is a hugely valuable relationship to us. 

Mr. Bera. And, certainly, an important one for us to get back to. 
But as we have all pointed out, this has been a difficult decade for 
Thailand. You know, when we think about how we get back to 
some normalcy, what are some possible scenarios with regards to 
how long the military rule could last in Thailand and, you know, 
what are some things that we can do from our side in the U.S. that 
informs the junta’s decisions to move a little bit more swiftly to- 
ward conducting elections? 

Mr. Marciel. Well, the military leaders have talked about a 
rough time frame of 15 months. What we have said is that there 
is a couple of steps. First and foremost, we have urged them and 
continue to urge them every day to end the practice of detaining 
people and the censorship. 

So these sorts of things are things that could be done, we think, 
quickly — lift martial law — that would not bring about a return to 
democracy immediately but certainly change the environment sig- 
nificantly, and then we think they can move more rapidly to elec- 
tions. 

They have talked about the need for reform. Pretty much every 
government in the world can benefit from some reforms as long as 
file process is inclusive and reflects the will of the people. 

So we will continue to urge them and many other countries are 
continuing to urge them to move more rapidly. It is, to be honest, 
very hard to predict, though, how long they are going to stay in 
power at this point. 

Mr. Bera. I have got two quick questions. One, knowing that this 
is tourist season and many Americans will, you know, often will go 
visit Thailand, are there any threats to U.S. citizens in this period 
at this juncture? 

Mr. Marciel. Congressman, this is something, of course, our 
Embassy and we monitor extremely closely. We haven’t seen 
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threats. We haven’t seen things that are really dangerous. We did 
issue a travel notice just making people aware of the overall situa- 
tion but not of specific threats, no. 

Mr. Bera. Okay. And just very briefly, the Thai junta has talked 
about this three-phase roadmap. Do you think you could describe, 
you know, in brief that three — those three phases for us? 

Mr. Marciel. Well, they have talked about, first, kind of a — I 
don’t remember the term they used but kind of a cooling off period 
to try to reduce the tensions and then a period of reform, which has 
been quite vague, to be very honest. 

We don’t know what types of reforms they are talking about, the 
interim government being established this September, which we — 
you know, we don’t know much about what that would be. 

It wouldn’t be democratically elected, though. It would be ap- 
pointed and then leading to elections roughly a year after that. But 
it is quite vague, to be honest. 

Mr. Bera. Okay. 

Mr. Chabot. Gentleman’s time has expired. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Scot, for 
your testimony today. Just wondering how China has responded to 
the events, and with the luxury of hindsight if you can speak to 
how they responded or tried to influence Bangkok after the 2006 
coup. What were there successes? Are there any parallels cur- 
rently? 

Mr. Marciel. It is a good question, Mr. Congressman. I would 
say that I don’t think there is any outside power that has undue 
influence in Thailand, including us or China. I mean, these polit- 
ical issues are being dealt with very much on an internal basis 
with Thai decisions. 

So I don’t think there is an outside hand, per se. I can’t really 
speak for the Chinese Government. I would assume, looking at 
what they are doing around the region, that they are doing all they 
can to build closer relations with all the countries and I would as- 
sume that goes for Thailand. 

It is a very close trading partner already and right on their bor- 
der. I don’t know of anything significant after 2006, certainly as a 
result of the coup that — anything that changed. So, again, this is 
pretty much a domestic driven matter. Again, I am hesitant to 
speak on behalf of the Chinese Government where they are. But we 
are not seeing anything dramatic. 

Mr. Perry. All right then. If they don’t move back to a represent- 
ative government within some reasonable time, and I don’t know 
what the reasonable time frame and I have never visited but I am 
just trying to gauge through you the sentiment of the people, at 
what point have they had enough? 

Is there a concern — is there any propensity to civil war over this 
or are they going to be satisfied for a fairly long period of time? 
What is a reasonable period of time? Is the 14 — I have read 14 
months somewhere as reasonable as the expectation people and is 
that acceptable? 

Mr. Marciel. It is a very good and difficult question, one that 
we are asking ourselves as well. My own view is that the Thai peo- 
ple have embraced democracy and while there was no doubt much 
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frustration with the political paralysis and corruption and all these 
issues that people have been talking about for some time, my 
strong sense and our strong sense is the Thai people very much 
value their freedoms and their democracy. 

So I wouldn’t want to put a time on it but I would expect that 
the Thai people over time, if there is not movement toward a res- 
toration of civil and political liberties and movement toward rea- 
sonable elections, that over time there will be more and more Thai 
people who will look for opportunities to express their unhappiness. 

Can’t really put a time frame on it but I do think the majority 
of Thai people have made clear they want democracy and, cer- 
tainly, that is our view as well. 

Mr. Perry. Is there any concern regarding U.S. policy toward 
other important issues such as the transition in Burma or 
ASEAN’s South China Sea diplomacy with China and human traf- 
ficking in the region? Is there any concern with those issues? 

Mr. Marciel. Well, Thailand is an important player on all of 
those issues. Certainly, we have had good cooperation with Thai- 
land authorities in terms of support for the reforms in Burma. 

They are very active as — within ASEAN they are the dialogue 
partner at this time for China on South China Sea issues. So they 
play an important role. Certainly, on trafficking in persons we have 
a lot of work to do with the Thai in that area. 

It is a little bit early to know what is going to happen under this 
military council. What I can say is that political problems over the 
last decade have sometimes limited Thailand’s ability to be as ac- 
tive as it normally would. 

But the Foreign Ministry is a very professional group and they 
have actually, generally speaking, continued to be very active and 
constructive and we would hope that that will continue going for- 
ward. 

Mr. Perry. All right. In the limited time I have, just as a nar- 
rative and maybe you can comment, it seems, you know, based on 
what I have read and what you have testified so far today is that 
this is the quintessential example of all politics is local. 

There is not much we could have done or should have done. 
There is not much we can do. It is going to play itself out and 
seems like at least for the United States interest at this point life 
in Thailand is going to continue on and our relationship is going 
to continue on and they are going to figure out where they want 
to be or not, and in the next period of time we are going to sit and 
observe. That is what I gather from this. 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Congressman, I agree with you that, you 
know, most of the fixing of this problem really has to come from 
the Thai people themselves, like most other countries. 

We have and will continue to urge — and a lot of other countries 
around the world are doing the same — trying to urge them to move 
back toward democracy as quickly as possible. We have some small 
assistance programs that we hope to continue under notwith- 
standing provisions that would allow us to work in those areas as 
well. 'VS^at I would say is that we will have to observe certain 
things. 

The relationship we want to maintain long term but meanwhile, 
until there is a return to elected government, we won’t be able to 
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do business as usual. In other words, there are certain limitations 
and restrictions on the relationship until democracy is restored. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has expired. The 
gentleman from California, Mr. Rohrabacher, is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Again, for those of us who have — consider 
ourselves friends or even part of the family of — with the Thai peo- 
ple it is heartbreaking to see this slide from being a positive society 
into a society where there is such negativity and animosity that 
seems to be springing up among those people who I used to think 
of as the people with smiles. 

And according to your testimony, you are telling us that this neg- 
ative transition is not caused by necessarily ideology and we know 
it is not caused by religious differences like we see in other coun- 
tries where people start killing each other like in Northern Ireland 
and other places. 

But instead you are suggesting it is geography and partisanship, 
and that is very interesting that we have got forces at play that 
are bringing people to this — democratically-inclined people toward 
this negative situation. 

In Europe, when you have people who seem to be at conflict with 
one another that — and there doesn’t seem to be a major ideological 
split and that it seems more on personality and then, as you say, 
partisanship and geography, there is an organization called the 
OSCE that comes in, as they are now in Ukraine to try to help the 
people there come to an understanding of where they are at and 
how they might get the situation reversed and going in a positive 
direction. Is there no OSCE in the Asia Pacific area? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Congressman, no, there isn’t and, I mean, 
there is ASEAN, which, you know, as I mentioned has raised a few 
questions about this. But it is a very different organization than 
OSCE and the Thai before the coup did not seem at all receptive 
to the idea of outside parties. 

I think there were some high-level U.N. people who looked to see 
if they might be able to engage and help and there was a lot of 
push back from the Thai. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I would call on the military in Thailand now 
from — as advice from a friend that they call in outside people to try 
to — like you would do if you were having a dispute in your family 
you might want to call someone in to help counsel both sides in a 
positive way because — and the military is not capable of that type 
of reconciliation effort. 

The military knows how to handle violence and they know how 
to use force. They do not know how to make people solve problems 
and be conciliatory toward each other. So I would think that estab- 
lishing some organization like that, like the OSCE, in Asia — Asian 
Pacific would be positive. 

Perhaps in this specific situation we should advise them. There 
must be other organizations that could come in and serve in this 
capacity. In the past, the king has had such a positive impact. Has 
the king’s influence now been diminished, that he is unable to use 
this to solve some of this chaos that is going on? 
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Mr. Marciel. Thank you. First, I would — I would agree with you 
that, as I said in my testimony, we don’t see how this military, if 
you will, suppression of partisanship — while perhaps it feels good 
for the moment we don’t see how this solves the underlying prob- 
lem and so that is part of our argument to the Thai military. 

In terms of who could play a role, there were some outside 
groups that were very quietly behind the scenes trying to encour- 
age a dialogue and a deal before the coup. 

In terms of the king and the monarchy, he hasn’t been seen very 
much recently and hasn’t really spoken publicly to this issue. So 
it is a little bit hard for us to tell exactly, and given the tremen- 
dous sensitivities and reverence for the king in Thailand I wouldn’t 
want to speculate unnecessarily. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. He has helped before and he has stepped in 
in the past to help bring back more stability and a better atmos- 
phere in his country and, again, send the military back to their job 
and taking them out of government. 

Let us just note the longer the military stays in the more likely 
it is that corruption and, yes, repression will emerge from that type 
of rule because you have — where you have control it does not mean 
that people will be any more honest unless or they would be more 
likely to do their job well. 

So let us hope that this — the message we send and we are send- 
ing to the military is let us move on back to democracy as soon as 
we can and be very serious about finding someone to help reconcile 
these personality and regional and geographic differences. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. The gentleman’s time has 
expired. We will go to a second round. Since we don’t have too 
many members it won’t be a very long round but I recognize myself 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Marciel, after the 2006 coup in Thailand, the administration 
then decided not to cancel the annual Cobra Gold joint military ex- 
ercise. The current coup will last at least 15 months according to 
the junta leaders, therefore, continuing through the spring of 2015 
and into the fall. Since the Cobra Gold exercise takes place that 
spring, does the administration intend to suspend Thailand’s par- 
ticipation in the Cobra Gold military exercise and couldn’t its loca- 
tion be moved out of Thailand, for example, to Australia where we 
have rotational troops in Darwin? 

Mr. Marciel. It is a very good question, Mr. Chairman. The 
short answer is we haven’t made a decision on that yet. We are cer- 
tainly looking at it and our ability to go forward with it in Thai- 
land. As you mentioned, it is a hugely important exercise not only 
for Thailand and the United States but for the region. 

So it is something we are looking at. We have a little bit of time 
to work with and we will certainly be looking at it very closely. It 
will depend partly on what happens on the ground there. As to 
whether it would be something that could be moved, I would — if my 
military or DoD colleague were here I would defer to them. I would 
maybe take that question if I could. 

Mr. Chabot. Sure. Yes, that is understandable and I would just 
make the point in following up you indicated you are not sure at 
this point whether we will or we won’t. But assuming that perhaps 
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they come to the decision to move ahead with it, I would just make 
the point that in light of the repressive nature of the current coup 
and the restrictions that are imposed by our own law, I think an 
argument could be made that the U.S. cannot justify Thailand’s 
participation. Wouldn’t it send the message to other nations that, 
irrespective of whether a military or civilian government controls 
that particular country the U.S. will still engage with their mili- 
tary? 

I think it could, clearly, send the wrong message if we allowed 
them to participate in Cobra Gold and I would just pass that think- 
ing along to the administration for their consideration. I assume 
you will make sure that happen, correct? 

Mr. Marciel. I will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Thank you very much. On Friday, the 
State Department released its 2014 Trafficking in Persons report, 
which downgraded Thailand from Tier 2 watch list to Tier 3 for its 
failure to appropriately fight human trafficking in the sex industry, 
in the seafood industry, and in the garment industry. Being des- 
ignated to this black list with the likes of North Korea and Iran 
and Syria and Russia comes certain diplomatic and economic pen- 
alties in addition to the penalties dictated under law for the coup 
itself Pursuant to the Victims of Trafficking and Violence Protec- 
tion Act of 2000, countries on Tier 3 are subject to certain restric- 
tions on bilateral assistance such as nonhumanitarian and 
nontrade-related foreign assistance. These countries may also lose 
access to IMF and World Bank assistance, for example. Would you 
discuss what penalties could be imposed on Thailand for this down- 
grade in addition to restrictions being made in response to the coup 
itself? 

Mr. Marciel. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As you mentioned, Thailand 
was downgraded to Tier 3. Countries placed on Tier 3 on traf- 
ficking in persons could be subject to certain restrictions of non- 
humanitarian, nontrade-related U.S. Government assistance and 
multilateral voting. 

These restrictions, if applied, would take effect at the start of 
Fiscal Year ’15. Humanitarian, trade-related and certain types of 
development assistance are not affected by these restrictions and 
the President may waive some or all of these restrictions if he de- 
termines that the affected assistance would “promote the purposes 
of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act of 2000 or is otherwise in 
the national interest of the United States.” 

There has been no — since this decision to downgrade was just 
made we have not yet addressed that question of a possible waiver. 

Mr. Chabot. Before I ask my final question — because my time is 
rapidly terminating here — I would just make a point that I think 
it is crazy how we do that all the time. We give all these restric- 
tions and then we let the President waive them all if he says that 
would be against the best interests of the United States more or 
less. And so the restrictions are really not restrictions at all, and 
that is the way Congress does business, which I think is quite fool- 
ish. I will give myself 1 additional minute here so I can ask the 
final question. 

More recent attention has been given to human trafficking and 
especially in Thailand’s seafood industry. For example, Thai offi- 
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cials are said to have been complicit in selling Rohingya Muslims, 
who are fleeing Burma, into servitude on fishing boats. In fact, per- 
sonnel from the Thai Navy itself were implicated in these charges. 
Why is Thailand not doing more to address trafficking of these mi- 
grant workers and what is our administration doing to see that 
they do? 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We agree that one of 
the primary reasons that Thailand was downgraded was over con- 
cerns about the lack of action by the Thai Government to deal with 
the problem of trafficking in persons related to the seafood fishing 
industry. 

For several years now we and others in the international commu- 
nity have expressed concern about forced labor of foreign migrants 
in the Thai fishing and on-land seafood industries. 

This is something we talk to the Thai about continually. We did 
before the coup. We will continue to do after the coup. 

I would say overall that the Thai Government is more aware of 
the overall trafficking in persons problem than in the past and tak- 
ing some steps but we think, given the scale of the problem, not 
doing enough and we are specifically asking them to focus on the 
seafood industry and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much, and I will just conclude my 
question by making a point. I would like to reiterate what Mr. 
Rohrabacher said, that I think the United States has always 
viewed Thailand as a very strong ally, a wonderful country who is 
going through some tough times right now. And the criticism that 
might be heard in Thailand about their country is criticism di- 
rected at the instability in the government and, in some measure, 
the unhappiness with the junta and some of their restrictive behav- 
ior. Although it probably pales in comparison to some other coun- 
tries who have been much harsher on their population. Nonethe- 
less, we expect more from Thailand because they are such a won- 
derful country and we hope that they will in the very near future 
be in that category again. I think that concludes our testimony and 
we want to thank you very much, Mr. Marciel, for your testimony 
here this afternoon. I would ask unanimous consent that all mem- 
bers will have 5 legislative days to submit any questions in writing 
or to supplement their testimony. 

And if there is no further business to come before the committee, 
we are adjourned. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 3:38 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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SUBJECT: Thailand: A Democracy in Peril 

WITNESS: The Honorable Scot Marciel 

Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
U.S. Department of State 


By Direction of the Chairman 

The Committee on T'oreign Ajfairs see-ks to make its facilities accessible to persons with JisabiUties. If you are in need cf special 
accommidciliom, please call 202'225-5021 al least fnir business days in achance of the e\sini, whenever pmclicahle. QueslUms with regard lo 
special accommodations in general imcluding as’oilabihty of Committee materials in alternative formats and assistive listening devices) may be 
directed to the Committee. 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

MINUTES OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON Asia & the Pacific HEARING 


Day Tuesday Date 6/24/2014 ^Rooin 2172 

Starting Time 2:00p.m. Ending Time 3:3H p.m. 

Recesses j I ( to ) ( to ) ( ^to ( to 


JC 


-lo ) 


Presiding Meniber(s) 
Chairman Sieve Chabot (R-OH) 


Check all of the following that apply: 

Open Session [2] Electronically Recorded (taped) 

Executive (closed) Session |ZZ| Stenographic Record E] 

'Felevised E] 

TITLE OF HEARING: 

Thailand: A Democracy in Peril 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Rep. Ami Bern (D-CA), Rep. Scott Perry (R-PA), Rep. Brad Sherman (D~CA), Rep. Dana Rohrahacher 
(R-CA) 

NON-SUBCOMMri’TEE MEMBERS PRESENT: (Mark with an * if they are not members of full commitlee.) 


HEARING WTINESSESs Same as meeting notice attached? Yes □ No ^ 

(If “no ”, please list below and include title, agency, depaiintent, or organization.) 

ABSENT FROM PAJ\EL: Amy Searight, Ph.D., Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for South and 
Southeast Asia, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Asian and Pacific Affairs, US. Department 
of Defense. 

STATEMENTS FOR THE RECORD: (List any statements submitted for the record.) 

Statement for the Record from Rep. Gerald Connolly (D-VA) 

Responses to Questions for the Record from PDAS Marciel 


TIME SCHEDULED TO RECONVENE 
or 

TIME ADJOURNED 3:38p.m. 




V u. - l I ' 

Subco^iifuttee Staff Director 
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Statement for the Record 

Submitted by Mr. Connolly of Virginia 

The fallout of a failed democracy cannot be explained solely in terms of damaged bilateral 
relationships and postponed joint military exercises. A play-by-play account of rival factions 
jockeying for control of national institutions is an enthralling story for the morning newspaper, 
but it does not provide a comprehensive measure of a democracy in peril. We preserve 
democracy at home and promote it abroad, because we believe in "democracy as a means to 
[provide] security, stability and prosperity" to the lives of all people of all nations, and when we 
fall short there is a human cost to our failure. 

There have been 12 coups in Thailand in the past 82 years, the last two occurring in 2006 and 
May of this year. Democratically elected leaders have been removed from office by coup and 
court order, and not surprisingly, this has fomented unrest as the voters have had their voices 
stifled by extra-constitutional actions. 

The most recent coup occurred on May 22 in the wake of nationwide protests and political 
gridlock in Bangkok. The Royal Thai Armed Services and Commander Prayuth Chan-ocha led a 
coup d'etat against the interim Thai government, and dissolved the Parliament, rounded up 
political leaders for detention and censored the press. 

Amid this turmoil, the most vulnerable are further marginalized as democracy and their once 
promising path to reform succumbs to the narrow interests of those seeking to consolidate 
power. Thailand was recently downgraded to a Tier 3 country in the State Department's 2014 
Trafficking in Persons Report. By definition, the country is failing to comply with the minimum 
standards of the Trafficking Victims Protection Act and is not making significant efforts to do so. 
A Tier 3 designation could subject Thailand to certain penalties beyond those levied in response 
to the military coup. 

The National Council for Peace and Order, the junta currently ruling Thailand, has a name 
worthy of Newspeak. Equally reassuring as its name is its three-step plan to prescribe peace 
and order for the Thai people. It is likely that the process will serve the agendas of a select few 
absent any checks and balances. For example, the second phase of the plan for reconciliation 
includes provisions for a "National Legislative Council" that will consist of an appointed body 
acting as a temporary Parliament. The Council will circumscribe the nature of the reforms going 
forward, enabling the unaccountable appointees to structure constitutional reforms in a way 
that serves their ends and not those of the country. 

On May 20, this Subcommittee held a hearing on "Resourcing the Pivot to Asia" where we 
discussed the State Department's budget priorities in the region. The coup in Thailand is one of 
the many crossroads we will face during the strategic rebalance to Asia. We have staked a claim 
to the promotion of democracy, and we should be willing to help our friends and partners find 
their way. The Secretary of State promptly condemned the coup and the U.S. is withholding 
assistance to Thailand as required by law. However, other countries, especially those in 
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democratic transition such as neighboring Burma, will be watching how the U.S. incentivizes 
Thailand's return to democratic principles. 

As the number of democracies in the world has increased from 30 in 1974 to 117 today, I would 
hope that the lives lifted out of darkness by democratic proliferation have only strengthened 
our resolve. I would also hope that this success has afforded us best practices and lessons 
learned incentivizing democratic transition and that these lessons can be applied to Thailand, 
one of the United States' five treaty allies in Asia. I look forward to hearing from our witness 
today regarding the State Department's plan to help rescue democracy in Thailand. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted by 
Representative Steve Chabot 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary Scot Marciel 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
June 24, 2014 


Question 1 : 

The U.S. trains and educates forces across Asia and the world in doctrine aimed at 
promoting democratic values and increasing the professionalization of their 
individual militaries. In Thailand, U.S. support is geared toward promoting good 
governance through democracy and rule of law activities. How effective have U.S. 
efforts to promote democratic governance been in Thailand? Is there something 
different the U.S. could be doing in future engagement activities with Thailand’s 
military to better promote democratic principles? 

Answer : 

We retain a range of objectives in our military engagement and assistance 
programs with Thailand, including, but not limited to military professionalization, 
respect for human rights, and promotion of democratic governance and the rule of 
law. We monitor these activities and assistance on an ongoing basis, including for 
their efficacy. In the course of these reviews, we will continue to identify atid act 
upon areas tor improvement and enhanced effectiveness. Despite our serious 
concerns with military rule, we believe that our decades-long engagement and 
assistance programs have impacted the professionalization of the Thai military and 
increased awareness and respect for human rights. Additionally, exposure to the 
strong rule of law culture of the U.S. armed forces has given the lower-ranks of the 
Thai military greater awareness and appreciation of these ideals, which should 
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have an impact as the Thai soldiers ascend through the ranks. Beyond those 
activities that are precluded hy law due to the coup, we are reviewing, scrutinizing, 
and, as necessary, limiting our engagement activities with Thailand, including 
contact with coup leaders, visits of high-level officials, and military engagements 
and transfers, to send a clear message to the Thai military that we will not be able 
to engage with them in normal ways until democratic aile is restored. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted by 
Representative Steve Chabot 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary Scot Marciel 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
June 24, 2014 


Onestion 2 : 

Other than suspending funds through the end of FY2014, does the State 
Department plan to suspend additional fimds in FY2015? If so, please provide 
specifics. 

Answer : 

Section 7008 of the Department of State, Foreign Operations, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 2014, and similar provisions in prior Acts prohibit 
using Foreign Military Financing (FMF), International Military Education and 
Training (IMET), and Peacekeeping Operations (PKO) funds for Thailand 
following the military coup on May 22, 2014. Pending the restoration of a 
democratically elected goveniment in Thailand, we will continue to suspend 
funding of these programs consistent with this legal requirement. 

Beyond those activities that are precluded by law due to the coup, we are 
reviewing, scrutinizing, and, as necessary, limiting our engagement activities with 
Thailand, including contact with coup leaders, visits of high-level officials, and 
military engagements and transfers, to send a clear message to the Thai military 
that we will not be able to engage with them in normal ways until democratic rule 


is restored. 
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Questions for the Record Submitted by 
Representative Steve Chabot (#3) 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary Scot Marciel 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
June 24, 2014 


Question 3 : 

Does the State Department have any idea how many people may still be detained 
against their will in Thailand? Is the Administration planning to address this 
clamp-down on fundamental freedoms by restricting certain engagement activities? 

Answer : 

We are troubled by the ongoing summoning, detention, and intimidation of 
political figures, academics, journalists, online commentators, and peaceful 
protesters, as well as continuing restrictions on the media. We continue to urge 
full respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, including the freedoms of 
expression and peaceful assembly. We have reiterated that until there is a 
restoration to civilian nile and a return to democracy through elections, it will be 
impossible to continue with “business as usual” in our engagement with Thailand. 

To date, we have taken steps to suspend programs affected by the coup 
restriction, including Foreign Military Financing (FMF), International Military 
Education and Training (IMET), and Peacekeeping Operations (PKO) funding. 

We have already suspended approximately $4.7 million in those accounts. We 
have also canceled a U.S. government-sponsored firearms training program in 
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Thailand for the Royal Thai Police, as well as a U.S. government-sponsored study 
trip to the United States for several senior Royal Thai Police officers. In addition 
to assistance programs, the Department of Defense announced the cancellation of 
Exercise CARAT, which had been undenvay, and some senior level exchanges. 

We believe over 500 individuals have been detained since the military coup 
on May 22, and understand that almost all have been released within a few hours 
or days of being summoned. However, there has been no transparency regarding 
the simmions or accountability of the National Council for Peaceful Order 
(NCPO), thereby inhibiting our ability, and that of international organization and 
the international community, to track specific instances of detention and release 
and to provide specifics on the numbers of detainees. In concert with like-minded 
countries and institutions, we will continue to press the NCPO to remove its 
repressive measures limiting the freedoms of expression and assembly. 

We will continue to review, scrutinize, and, as necessary, 'limit certain 
engagement activities with Thailand, including contact with coup leaders, visits of 
high-level officials, and military engagements and transfers. As a longstanding 
friend and ally to the United States, we are also committed to working with 
Thailand to emerge from this difficult period, thus ensuring the maintenance of our 
cooperation on a broad range of issues to the benefit of both our peoples and the 
region as a whole. 
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